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brought to light a tranſaction which I cannot help conſidering as 
one of the moſt amazing that hiſtory can produce. A tranſ- 
action ſo extremely remarkable, and of ſuch infinite importance, 
M. A that every true Briton I ſhould ſuppoſe would conſider it as an 
object highly deſerving his moſt attentive conſideration. It will not only inform 
him of the ſtate of this negotiation, and the reaſons why it was broke off, but it 
will alſo clearly explain the real merits of a late Miniſter who enjoyed their 
moſt unbounded good opinion. In my remarks on theſe original papers, I ſhall 
proceed in the moſt unprejudiced and diſpaſſionate manner; I ſhall attempt - 
to lay before the reader the real tendency of the deſigns of both courts, or in 
other words, of their Miniſters, and the neceſſary conſequences which muſt 


have inevitably attended the peace, had it been concluded on the foundation 
which we now ſee was ſketched out for it. 

For many months paſt, the people of England have amuſed themſelves with 
arguments concerning the comparative value of North-America and Guarda- 
lupe; how will they be ſurprized on reading theſe papers to find, that the lat- 
ter was deſigned to be given up, and in fact the former alſo! How will the 
thinking part of this nation wonder to find a ſhare in the Newfoundland-fiſhery 
granted to the French, for the trifling conſideration of the demolition of Dun- 
kirk! How, in ſhort, will they be aſtoniſhed, at the whole of this ſtrange ne- 
gotiation ! the moſt abſurd, the moſt contradictory, and the moſt unpolitical 
negotiation on the part of England that could have been proſecuted !=——We 
have carried on a moſt expenſive war in every part of the world ; and our arms, 
through the bleſſing of God, have hitherto proſpered, We have made ſeveral 
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very advantageous acquiſitions, which, if we keep them, will repay our 


enormous expences, by encreaſing our commerce, and ruining the trade of our 
enemies. The moſt ſhallow politician ſurely would pronounce at once, that: 
the very firſt object of a peace with France, ought to be a preſervation of our 
preſent extenſive commerce; I ſhall endeavour to explain whether this impor- 
tant point met with that attention from the late miniſter, which it ſo evidently 
deſerved. But as it is my deſign to convince the reader by ſound arguments 
founded on facts, rather than by any declamatory exclamations, I ſhall at onec 
proceed and criticiſe on the moſt important articles of this famous negotiation. 

The French miniſtry by way of introduction to their hiſtorical memorial, 
have prefixed a recapitulation of the chief events of the war, thrown into ſuch 
a light as beſt ſerved their turn; after which follow ſome letters that paſſed 
between the duke de Choiſeul and Mr. Pitt, concerning the ba/is of the enſuing 
negotiation, and epochas to be referred to; as there was no ſettled agreement 
between the two courts on theſe points, I ſhall not detain the reader with any 
remarks on them, but paſs to a memorial of the French miniſtry of much 
greater conſequence, dated the 15th of July, 1761. 


ARTICLE L 


The king cedes and guaranties Canada to the King of England, ſuch as it 
has been, and in right ought to be poſſeſſed by France, without reſtriction, and 
without the liberty of returning upon any pretence whatever againſt this ceſſion 
and guaranty, and without interrupting the crown of England in the entire poſe 
ſeſſion of Canada, The king in making over his full right of ſovereignty over 
Canada to the King of England, annexes four conditions to the ceſſion. 1. That 
the free exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion ſhall be maintained there. 2. 
That the French inhabitants and others, may fell their effects and retire. 3. 
That the limits of Canada with regard to Louiſiana ſhall be eſtabliſhed, as well 
as thoſe of Louiſiana and Virginia, 4. That the liberty of fiſhing and of dry- 
ing their cod-fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, may be confirmed to the 
French as heretofore : and as this confirmation would be illuſory, if the French 
veſſels had not a ſhelter in thoſe parts appertaining to their nation, the King 
of Great-Britain in conſideration of the guaranty of his new conqueſts, ſhall 
reſtore Iſle Royale or Cape Breton, to be enjoyed by France in entire ſove— 
reignty. It is agreed to fix a value on this reſtitution, that France ſhall not 
under any denomination whatever, erect any fortifications on the iſland, and 
ſhall confine herſelf to maintain civil eſtabliſhments there, and the port for 


the convenience of the fiſhing veſſels landing there. 
In 
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In the memorial in anſwer to this, the entire poſſeſſion of Canada without 
any limits or exceptions, is inſiſted on, and the demand of Cape Breton abſo- 
lutely rejected; but in conſideration of Dunkirk being demoliſhed, it is agreed 
that the ſubjects of France ſhall fiſh and dry their fiſh on part of the banks of 
Newfoundland under certain reſtrictions. The French then delivered an ulti- 
matum in anſwer to this memorial, wherein they inſiſted on the Roman catlio- 
lic religion being tollerated in Canada; and inſtead of Cape Breton, demand- 
ed the iſland of St. John, or ſuch other port for the purpoſes above-mention- 
ed; and as Great-Britain in her memorial had objected, to the adjacent coun- 
tries between Canada, Louiſiana, and the Engliſh colonies being conſidered 
as appertaining to Louiſiana, the French now propoſed: that | theſe countries 
ſhould be neuter, and ſerve as a barrier between the two nations, On the 1ſt 
of September the anſwer of England to this ultimatum was delivered, and 
inſiſted that, 

Canada ſhould be ceded to Great-Britain, according to the limits traced 
out by the marquis de Vaudreuil, when he ſurrendered the ſaid province to 
Sir J. Amherſt; that the Roman catholic religion ſhould be tolerated, That 
in conſideration of Dunkirk being demoliſhed, the iſland” of St. Pierre ſhould 
be ceded to France, on condition that no fortifications ſhould be erected, or 
troops maintained; and that it ſhould ſerve as a ſhelter for no other nation 
beſides France; nor was it to give any right of fiſhing. in other places than 
thoſe expreſly mentioned; and laſtly, that an Engliſh commiſſary ſhould be 
allowed to reſide there. 

That as to the limits of Louiſiana, the B had comprehended ſuch 
countries in their ſketch as could not be agreed to The French miniſtry 
delivered an anſwer to this, but it had no reply. 

I have here, in as ſhort a compaſs as poſſible, given the ſubſtance of the 
whole negotiation on the article which related to North-America. And I 
cannot but remark, that we did not enter into the preſent war with a deſign to 
conquer Canada, but only to ſecure our colonies; and I think it will not be very 
difficult to prove, that this end would not by any means have been anſwered, 
had the French court agreed to the above terms, which would inevitably 
have produced another war. The very firſt article in this negotiation ought 
to have ceded all North-America to us, for Canada alone would have anſwered 
no ſingle purpoſe, but our poſlefling ourſelves of the fur trade, which is a very 
inconſiderable thing. By letting them remain in poſſeſſion of Louiſiana, we 
leave to them one of the fineſt countries in the world, /ituated along the back of 
our colonies, which ſituation would give them thoſe very advantages which 


they enjoyed, by being poſſeſſed of Canada; the ability of invading and en- 
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croaching on us whenever they pleaſed. This extenſive country has been 
univerſally allowed to be of forty times the importance of Canada; it produces 
every thing which the latter does, and a vaſt variety of other articles. But 
its ſituation is what ought particularly to have made a Britiſh Miniſtry deter- 
mine never to leave it in the poſſeſſion of France. Let us caſt our eyes 
on a map of theſe immenſe regions, and we ſhall ſee at once, that the French 
would have even greater opportunities to encroach on us from Louiſiana 
than from Canada, and for this plain reaſon; the countries between it and our 
colonies, are of a much greater extent (more than double) than thoſe which 
part our poſſeſſions from Canada. The French very artfully propoſe, that 
theſe ſhould be neutral, but the Britiſh Memorial rejects that propoſal, be- 
cauſe they contain nations under the Protection of Great-Britain. Now it is very 
plain from hence, that theſe intermediate nations would in fact be under neither 
France nor England, and conſequently either would be able to encroach on 
the other : this was the caſe with Canada where the intermediate ſpace was 
not half ſo extenſive, A little reflection will make this aſſertion appear to be well 


| grounded. 


Between the two Carolinas and Loviſiana are many nations of Indians under 
a variety of names, which are ſaid, in the Britiſh memorial, to be under our 
protection, yet ſome of theſe Indians are at this preſent time actually at war 
with us; witneſs the expedition of Colonel Grant, and the many advices we 
have had from the back ſettlements of Carolina, of their invaſions. As a proof 
alſo how little theſe Indians are under our protection, or rather dominion, we 
need but obſerve in the map the ſeveral French forts in the heart of their coun- 
try, particularly fort Conde ; and I cannot but obſerve that it is a flagrant in- 
ſtance of ignorance in the Britiſh Miniſter not to mention theſe French forts 
in his Memorial which aſſerts, that the countries here ſituated are under Britiſh 
protection. Can it be ſuppoſed he would not have taken notice of this 
had he known it? Not mentioning it on ſuch an opportunity, is almoſt a contra- 
diction to his other aſſertion. Does it not from hence appear that theſe coun- 
tries which were to have formed a barrier, would at any time be open to the 
encroachments of the French? The Indians of the Five Nations formed the 
barrier between our colonics and Canada, and were under the protection of the 
King of Great-Britain, but we found, by dear bought experience, that the 
French were nevertheleſs able to command their country by means of the forts 
which we have ſince happily conquered. 

If that perfidious nation was able to uſurp ſuch very confi acrabls tracts of 
country on the borders of Virginia, and our more northern colonies, how much 
more able will they be to play the ſame game in the immenſe unknown coun- 
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tries of the Creek and Chicaſaw Indians? On the Ohio they could not build 
a warehouſe but it was preſently known to our back ſettlers, but in Louiſiana 
they may erect another Liſle without our knowing any thing of the matter, 
and may ſoon win over to their intereſts all the intermediate Indians: a taſk 
we have no reaſon to think will prove difficult, ſince they have already brought 

them to make war upon us, and have built forts in their countries. Yet theſe 
Indians are ſuppoſed, by the Britiſh miniſtry, to be under our protection, 
and are to form this famous barrier . Had we inſiſted on the Miſſiſſippi be- 
ing regarded as the bounds of Louiſiana, the above objections would in a 
great meaſure have been rejected, but our amazing ignorance in demanding the 
protection of theſe countries without ſpecifying the exact limits of the French 
colony, muſt neceſſarily lead us into many miſtakes greatly to our prejudice. 
The Britiſh Memorial afferts, that ſuch and ſuch Indian nations are under our 
protection; why not ſay, that all the Indian nations of whatever name, whoſe coun- 
tries are ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Miſhſſippi are and ought to be regarded 
as under the protection of Great-Britain, and any forts or lands in poſſeſſion of the 
French in the ſaid countries ſhall be direftly demoliſhed and regarded as uſurpations, 
particularly fort Conde and fort Toulouſe. Now let me aſk any unprejudiced man 
whether ſuch expreſſions would not have conveyed a much clearer idea of the 
countries than the vague ones uſed by the Britiſh Miniſter ? The nations which 
he aſſerts are under our protection all extend to the Miſſiſſippi, and yet he 
omitted that demand which could not be miſconſtrued, | 


It is ſo far from my intention to interpret any thing contrary to its real meaning that I ſhall 
give the words of the Britiſh Memorial on theſe intermediate Indians, 

« As to what reſpects the line to be drawn from Rio Perdido as contained in the note remitted 
by M. Buſly with regard to the limits of Louiſiana his Majeſty is obliged to reject ſo unexpected 
a propoſition as by no means admiĩſſible in two reſpecis. 

1. Recauſe the ſaid line, under colour of fixing the limits of Louiſiana, annexes vaſt countries 
to that province, which with the commanding poſts and forts, the Marquis de Vaudreuil has, by 
the moſt ſolemn capitulation inconteſtably yielded into the poſſeſſion of his Britannic M1jeſty, un- 
der the deſcription of Canada, and that conſequently however contentious the pretenſions of the 
two crowns may have been before the war, and particularly with reſpec to the tourſe of the Ohio, 
and the territories in the: part ſince the ſurrender of Canada, and the line of its limits has been 
traced as aforeſaid by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, all thoſe oppoſite titles are united, and become 
valid without contradiction, to confirm to Great-Britain with all the reſt of Canada the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe countries on that fart of the Ohio which have been heretofore conteſted. 

2. The line propoſed to fix the bounds of Louiſiana cannot be admitted becauſe it would com- 
priſe in another part on the fide of the Carolinas, very extenſive countries and numerous nations 
who have always been reputed to be under the protection of the King, a right which his Majeſty 
has no intention of renouncing ; and then the King, for the advantage of peace, might conſent 
to leave the intermediate countries under the protection of Great-Britain, and particularly the Cherokees, 
the Creeks, the Chikaſaws, the Chactaws, and another nation, ſituate between the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments and the Miſſiſſi ppi.“ 

| Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be ſaid in anſwer to this, that the ſketch here preſented to the 
publick by the French court is only a rough draught of the peace that cannot be con- 
ſidered as poſitive in any particular. Agreed : but does not this rough draught 
give us the ſentiments of our Miniſter on every point ? The Britiſh Memo- 
rial takes notice particularly of other limits more northerly, and of the limits 
(in ſome degree) of the French cod fiſhery, but only preſents us with this va- 
gue account of thoſe of Louiſiana; the ſame Memorial is alſo particular in 
| many other reſpects, but this care happens to be where it is of leaſt impor- 
1 _ tance, I ſhall here give the fifteenth article of the peace of Utrecht, which 
"FE relates to the limits of the French and Engliſh-colonies, as it will throw ſome 
1 light on the preſent argument. The ſubjects of France inhabiting Canada, 
| and others, ſhall hereafter give no hindrance or moleſtation to the Five Na- 
| tions or cantons of Indians, ſubject to the dominion of Great-Britain, nor 
| to the other natives of America, who are friends to the ſame, In like 
- * manner the ſubjects of Great-Britain ſhall behave themſelves peaceably to- 

* wards the Americans, who are ſubjects or friends to France; and on both 
“ ſides they ſhall enjoy full liberty of going and coming on account of trade. 
As alſo the natives of thoſe countries ſhall with the ſame liberty reſort as 
they pleaſe to the Britiſh and French colonies, for promoting trade on one fide 
& and the other, without any moleſtation or hindrance, either on the part of the 
% Britiſh ſubjects or of the French. But it is to be exactly and diſtinctly 
<« ſettled by commiſſaries, who are, and who ought to be accounted the ſubjects 
% and friends of Britain or of France. 

This article abſolutely gives up the dominion of the Five Nations to Great- 
Britain, the treaty of Aix le Chappelle confirmed the ſame, and alſo left the de- 
ciſion of the limits to commiſſaries; therefore does more than the Britiſh Memo- 
rial requires in the late negotiation, with reſpect to the ſouthern Indians who are 
only under our proteftion : and yet the French no ſooner ſigned theſe treaties than 
they immediately began to encroach. Can we expect that they ſhould be more 
complaiſant for the future ? And eſpecially when we give them a greater oppor- 
tunity of doing it with impunity ? If the treaties above-mentioned had defined 
the bounds of the two colonies to be the river St. Lawrence, no difficulties 
could Have ariſen: and had the Britiſh Memorial in the like manner inſiſted on the 
Miſſiſſippi being the limit of Louiſiana, it would have added very much to the 
ſecurity of our plantations. This Memorial only mentions the King of Great- 
Britain's claim to the protection of the Indians in queſtion, and conſequently 
gives up any claim we may have to the dominion over their country, a ſtroke 
which is certainly the moſt impolitic that could poſſibly have been thought of. 


The nature of the European colonies in North America makes it impoſſible to 
define 
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define exactly to which nation ſuch or ſuch a tract of country really originally be- 
longed, whether by purchaſe or grant from the natives; the above article of the 
-treaty of Utrecht yielded and allowed the dominion of the Five Nations to belong 
to us, although the limits of their country were not ſettled. If we enquire 
into the real ſtate of the caſe, we ſhall find we have full as clear a right to the 
dominion over the ſouthern Indians as over the Iroquois, or Five Nations ; but let 
this be as it may, we ought undoubtedly to have inſiſted on it in a treaty with a 
European power; inſtead of which we gave up (in the Britiſh Memorial) the 
right to a dominion over them for a right which in the very nature of things 
cannot poſſibly exiſt; that of protetion. How can we pretend to be the pro- 
tectors of a people, who are fo far from being protected by us, that they are 
now at war with us and in league with our enemies? Was there ever ſuch a 
right heard of, as that of one nation protecting another againſt its conſent, and 
abſolutely contrary to its defire ? Such is the right which is ſo ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſiſted on in this Memorial 

This notion of protection is abſurd in another reſpect. If we only call our- 
ſelves the protectors of theſe nations of Indians, I have already ſhown we can 
have no right to a ſovereignty over their country, and conſequently cannot pre- 
tend to prevent their doing what they pleaſe in, and with it. The nations men- 
tioned in the Britiſh Memorial, are the Cherokees, Creeks, Chikaſaws, Chactaws, 
and another nation; which other nation I take to be the Alibamous, or elſe the 
Flat Heads. Now the country which thoſe Indians inhabit is upwards of four 
hundred miles broad and above ſix hundred long, each as the crow flies. The 
breadth is from the Miſſiſſippi to the planted parts of Carolina, and the length 
from the Gulph of Mexico to countries ſouth of the Ohio. This im- 
menſe tra& of the country is wider than any part of our colonies that are ſituated 
againſt it; and would have been only under our protection by this Memorial, The 
Indians might certainly ſell half of it to the French for gunpowder and brandy, 
and yet be protected by us, and this would have juſt the conſequences that the 
undetermined limits of Canada were attended with, The French are already in 
poſſeſſion of great part of theſe countries by means of Forts Conde and Toulouſe, 
the latter of which is three hundred miles from the Miſſiſſippi z and without 
doubt they would encompaſs our colonies with a chain of forts from the Gulph 
of Mexico to the Ohio; what terrible conſequences this would have I need not 
point out to the reader; and what makes this paſt a doubt is, they would have 
a right to do this if they got che Indians conſent. 

There cannot be a more falſe notion than to imagine the countries in North 
America can be conſidered in the ſame manner as thoſe in Europe : when we 
talk of a country here, that ſhould be conſidered as a barrier between two na- 

tions, 
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tione, it is the very reverſe of what it is in America. Flanders has always been 
conſidered as the barrier between France and the Dutch; the King of Sardinia's 
dominions, may be called the barrier between France and Italy; but theſe coun- 
tries are really barriers; the French can poſſeſs themſelves of none of the barrier 
towns in Dutch Flanders without making war; many are garriſoned with Dutch 
ſoldiers, and no part of the country can be bought by the French for brandy or 
gunpowder ; add to this the whole country is known. In America the countries 
which would have ſeparated the poſſeſſions of the two nations, muſt naturally be 
attended with the very contrary circumſtances in every reſpect. 

In order to ſhew that the Britiſh Miniſter himſelf regarded theſe Indian nations, 
as a barrier between the Engliſh colonies and Louiſiana, we need only turn to the 
Memorial of the 29th of July, in which are theſe words the nations and coun- 
tries which lie intermediate, and which form the true barrier between the aforeſaid 
provinces, not being proper on any account, to be direftly or by neceſſary conſequence 
ceded to France, &c. The meaning of theſe words cannot be diſputed, and they 
ſhew in the cleareſt manner that Great-Britain's only ſecurity for her colonies de- 
pended on the good faith of France. One remarkable inſtance of the very ſame 
nature, will tell us what certainty there is in that. By the extract I have already 
given from the treaty of Utrecht it appears that France acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty of England over the Iroquois or Five Nations, but yet ſhe built her 
chain of forts on the Ohio, almoſt as ſoon as the treaty of Aix le Chappelle 
{which confirmed it) was ſigned ; now it is very well known that fort du Queſne, 
ſtands in the very center of the Iroquois country. Let us ſee the foundation on 
which ſhe pretended a right to this tract. In a memorial delivered by the Duke 
de Mirepoix to the Britiſh Miniſtry May 14, 1755, is the following article. 
„ It is inconteſtible from the principles which agree with the titles, with juſtice, 
* ewwith the law of convenience and the mutual ſecurity, that the Ohio ought to 
* make part of the poſſeſſions of France. The Engliſh have no ſettlements on 
this river, and when the Britiſh Miniſters maintained this propoſition ; that the 
* ſources of this river are full of antient ſettlements of their nation; it was plain 
* they had truſted too much to falſe relations. The French have always looked 
„on this river as dependent upon Canada, and it is eſſential to her, in order to 
* the communication of Canada with Louiſiana ; they have frequented it at all 
* times, and in numbers. It was even by this river that they ſent the detachment 
6 of troops which were ſent to Louiſiana about the year 1739, on occaſion af 
„ the war of the Chikaſaws*,” Such are the rights which France pretended to 

| contrary 


The remainder is as follows, Had there been Englih ſettlements then on that river, and 
bad it been a part of the Britiſh colonies, would the French have been ſuffered to deſcend its whole 
courſe ; 
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contrary to the moſt ſolemn treaties! Had peace been concluded on the terms 
offered by the Britiſh Miniſtry, we ſhould in a few years have had her aſſerting 
the law of convenience, and graſping at all that immenſe tract of country which 
ſhe juſt before acknowledged to be under our proteFion. When we have been ſo 
recently uſed in the moſt perfidious manner by that nation, can any reaſons upon 
earth be ſufficient to make us give them an opportunity to do the very ſame 
again! No two caſes can poſſibly be more parallel than the treaties of Utrecht 
and Aix, and the late negotiation, in reſpect to intermediate countries. By the 
former the country of the Iroquois was acknowledged to be under our dominion, 
and was to be the boundary between Canada and the Engliſh colonies ; by the latter 
the countries inhabited by the ſouthern Indians were to be under the protection 
of Great-Britain, and to ſerve as a barrier between the two nations. Nothing 
can be more alike than theſe caſes, and we may depend upon it that the conſe- 
quences will alſo be juſt alike if ever we are ſo mad as to conclude ſuch a 
peace. 374-4 

If the Miſſiſſippi is not made the limit of Louiſiana (and we fee clearly no 
ſuch thing was thought of in the late negotiation) and all the countries eaſt of 
that river ceded in full ſovereignty to Great-Britain, we ſhall give ”P the very 
end for which we went to war, the ſecurity of our colonies; for the French by 
means of a few forts more added in a chain to thoſe of Toulouſſe and Conde, will 
be able to confine us into a narrow flip againſt the ſea of not a greater breadth 
than three hundred miles, whilſt their colony of Louiſiana will be above a thou- 


courſe ; or would not the court of London have at leaſt made complaints of it ? But at that time 
there was no queſtion nor the leaſt mention made, of the pretenſion which has been raiſed up ſince ; 
without proof, without title, and without any ſort of foundation. It is true that in latter years 
ſome Engliſh traders have paſſed the mountains of Virginia, and have ventured to carry on a fur 
trade towards the Ohio with the ſavages. The French governors of Canada contented themſelves 
at firſt, with ſending them word that they were on the territory of France, and forbidding them to 
return on pain of having their goods ſcized, and themſelves made priſoners: they returned not- 
withſtanding, and their goods have been confiſcated and ſold, and their perſons ſeized and con- 
ducted to Quebec, from thence to France, where they have been detained in the priſons of 
Rochelle: no claim, no complaint was made on this occaſion by the court of London; they have 
been conſidered only as ſmugglers, whoſe deſire of gain had expoſed them to the riſque attending 
an illicit trade, Having thus aſcertained with ſo much ſolidity the right and poſſeſhon of the French 
on the Ohio and its territory, their being ſatisfied to ſtipulate, that all the territory between the 
Ohio and the mountains which border Virginia, ſhall remain neutral, and that all trade and 
paſſage through it ſhall be interdicted as well to the French as to the Engliſh, ought to be conſider- 
ed as a very ſenſible proof of their loye of peace.” at's 


=. - 
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fand miles wide“. We cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe that the French would neglect 
building ſuch forts as ſoon as ſuch a peace was concluded; their former conduct 
on the Ohio tells us very plainly that they know their own intereſt perfectly well, 
and if we may judge by our conduct, much better than we did ours, If a peace 
had been concluded on the terms offered in the late negotiation they would have 
had a right to erect theſe forts, with only getting the conſent of the Indians. 
Now it cannot be aſſerted that we ſhould not have ſuffered them, and ſhould have 
reſtrained them by a clauſe in the treaty, becauſe we in the very ſame article give 
up our right to do that by ſaying that theſe Indians are under our protection, 
and they are ſuppoſed throughout the negotiation to be independent nations. 
But every quibble, every diſpute would have been rectified, had our Miniſter 
inſiſted on the Miſſiſſippi being the boundary of the poſſeſſions of the two crowns 
in thoſe parts; that river is two or three miles wide in its whole courſe through 
theſe countries: ſuch a boundary could not have been miſtook, and by our 
planting the bank on our ſide directly, we ſhould ſoon obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the whole country, and put it out of the power of the French to en- 
croach without openly invading. 

I have hitherto endeavoured to convince the reader that the peace, had it been 
concluded on the plan propoſed by the Britiſh Miniſter, muſt neceſſarily have 
left our American colonies inſecure, although their ſecurity was the original end 
of our entring into the preſent war. I think I have proved, and from facts, 
rather than empty reaſoning, that this inſecurity would have been owing to our 


not inſiſting on the Miſſiſſippi being made the limit of Louiſiana, and our colo- 


nies; and I conceive that it will take very little ingenuity to convince the unpre- 
judiced, that the Britiſh Miniſter ought by all means to have inſiſted on France 
ceding all North America to Great- Britain; and that ſuch a conduct would have 
been much more wiſe and more for the intereſt of his country than keeping a 
ſhare of the neutral iſlands, or Senegal and Goree, or even than the Eaſt Indies. 
Canada is of little or no importance to us; and of none to the French 


unleſs connected with LaniſianaÞ ; we might have learned this truth long ago, 
had 


I cannot avoid once for all aſſuring the reader, that I do not hazard theſe aſſertions relating to 
the extent of the countries in queſtion, without having firſt examined them in the beſt maps, with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention. Without having conſulted good maps, no perſon can ſpeak on the 


point without making many miſtakes. 

+ © The truth of the matter is, they were tired of Canada, The inclemency of the climate, 
the difficult acceſs to it ; and a trade ſcarcely defraying the Expence of the colony, would long ago 
have induced them to abandon it, if the plan of extending its boundaries, at the expence of the 


Engliſh, and of opening its communication with Louiſiana and with the ocean, had not made them 
perſevere : 


33 


had we attended more to their ſchemes of uniting them by their chain of forts. 
When once they had rendered this chain ſtrong enough, they would have 
given their greateſt attention to the ſouthern parts as colonies. Canada produces 


nothing that can ever poſſibly make a colony flouriſhing; and our being poſ- 


ſeſſed of it, will be of no further conſequence to us, than adding to the ſecurity 


of our northern colonies, and gaining about one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds worth of furs, annually. The uncultivated lands of our own planta- 
tions, are far more fertile than the barren waſtes of Canada. But how different 


a country is Louiſiana | capable of bearing almoſt any thing from the temper 


of the ſky, the goodneſs of the ſoil, and from the multitude of long, deep, 


and beautiful rivers, with which it 1s every where enriched and adorned; theſe 
are moſt of them navigable for hundreds of miles into the country. They are 
principally the Miſſiſſippi, whoſe head is unknown, but it almoſt goes quite 
through North America, and at certain ſeaſons overflows its banks for a vaſt 


way on both ſides the Ouabache, almoſt equal to the Danube; the great rivers 


Alibama, Mobile, and ſeveral others. The face of the country is almoſt 
wholly plain covered with ſtately woods, or ſpread into very fine meadows. 
In ſhort Louiſiana, particularly the northern part, (for the mouth of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi is barren) without any of thoſe heightenings which it received, when it 
was made the inſtrument to captivate ſo many to their ruin, is in all reſpects a 
moſt deſirable place*. The French ſettled here raiſe ſome indigo, a good deal 
of cotton, ſome corn and rice, with lumber for their iſlands ; but the colony is 
not very vigorous on account of the ſhoals and ſands, with which the mouth of 
the Miſſiſſippi is in a manner choaked up, and which denies acceſs to any very 
large ſhips ; the French have according to their uſual cautions and wiſe cuſtom, 
erected ſeveral forts in the moſt material places, and fortified New Orleans their 
capital, and indeed the only city in Louiſiana, in a regular manner. This city 
is not remarkably fair, large, or rich: but it is laid out regularly in a fine ſitua- 
tion, on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, in proſpe& of an higher fortune. The 
whole colony is ſaid not to contain above ten thouſand ſouls whites and negroes +, 
yet with all its diſadvantages this colony 1s not declining, and if ever they ſhould 
make the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi more tractable (and what is impoſſible to 
ambition and induſtry ?) Louiſiana will in a few years wear quite another face. 
It will ſupply their Weſt-Indies with boards, ſtaves, horles, mules, and provi- 


perſevere : Canada itſelf is not worth their aſking, and if they do deſire to have it reſtored to them, 
it can only be with a view to repeat the ſame injuries and infidelities, to puniſh which, we engaged 


in the preſent war.” Earl of Bath's Letter to two Great Men, p. 30. 
® See the account of the European ſettlements in America, 


+ Other accounts make them fifteen thouſand, . 
| C 2 ſions, 


„ 


ſions. It will ſend tobacco into France; and increaſing the conveniencies of its 
mother country and ſiſter colonies, it will increaſe its own traffic, its inhabitants, 
and its power.” | FIG 
This deſcription of Louiſiana, which is extremely juſt, I have extracted from 
more authors than one, and it ſhows very clearly the immenſe importance of 
that vaſt country. But how will it flouriſh when it becomes the only object of 
the regard of the French in North America? When the expence which attended 
Canada is laid out on this promiſing ſettlement, where every thing conſpires to 
render it a moſt formidable rival to our American power. How eaſy will it be for 
the French, in caſe of a new war to invade our colonies from hence ? And when 
once they have cultivated, and experienced the great advantages reſulting from 
the poſſeſſion of it, we may be very certain that they will ſpare no coſts in 
ſtrengthening it, and by keeping up a ſtrong body of troops here, (which they 
may do for much leſs expence than in Old France) they will put our plantations 
to the immenſe expence of erecting barrier forts for the extent of upwards of a 
thouſand miles, and when a war breaks out, they can at any time invade our 
ſouthern, and weakeſt provinces *®. Here it may be ſaid, hat we ſhall at any time 
be able to repel force by force, and to conquer Louiſiana as we have done Canada; 
a poor and inſufficient anſwer! The conqueſt of Canada has actually coſt us 
eighty millions! and ſo we are to leave Louiſiana in the hands of the French, 
becauſe, in caſe they encroach, as they always have done, we ſhall at any time 
be able to repel them at the ſmall expence of eighty millions ! But can we 
anſwer, that the French will be as caſily drove out of the latter, as they have 
been out of the former: the conqueſt we have already made, baffled all our 
efforts for years, and at Jaſt was won but by a miracle; for all parties now agree 
that Wolfe's ſucceſs can be conſidered in no other light. Will not the French 
rather take the greateſt care to ſecure themſelves with every poſſible precaution ? 
Can a fleet of Britiſh firſt rate ſhips of war, ſail up to New Orleans, as they did 


to Quebec; and altho' we might have eaſily taken it by General Amherſt's army 


being navigated down the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, yet it will not be, ten years hence, 
ſo weak as it is now. Quebec was not half ſo ſtrong as New Orleans might be 


made at a ſmall expence, for it ſtands on a dead flat, and ſurrounded with 


marſhes and lakes. 


% For if we can have no ſecurity whilſt the French have any place from whence they may in- 
vade our colonies, you ought to have carried your demands ſtill further; you ought to have de- 


manded the whole country of Louiſiana ; becauſe from thence France undoubtedly may invade our 


colomes, and what is of more conſideration, the weakeſt of our colonies, thoſe to the ſouthward,” 
Ar, Townſoend's Remarks on @ letter to ties Great Men, p. 51, 


If 
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If the French thought it ſo well worth their while to fortify and cultivate, 
the barren colony of Canada, how much more pains will they take with Louiſi- 
ana, where all their expence will be amply repaid by its valt fertility ; and where 
a little induſtry will have ſuch great effects, as to render it one of the moſt im- 
portant colonies in the world. The river St. Lawrence is froze up for near 
three quarters of the year; but Louiſiana has many bays and mouths of rivers 
on the Gylph of Mexico, which are always open, and where capacious harbours 
may be made. In ſhort, we cannot poſſibly form too high an idea of the vaſt impor- 
tance of this country; and we ſhall undoubtedly in a few years (if we leave it in the 
hands of the French) repent our not inſiſting, that the firſt article of the peace 
ſhould cede all North- America to Great-Britain, An attentive conſideration of 
the late negotiation, will plainly tell us, that, had the French thought of mak- 
ing peace at all, we might have got ſuch a ceſſion made, inſtead of others leſs 
important to us. But even if their miniſtry had refufed to agree to ſuch an ar- 


ticle at firſt, we ſhould never have thought of making peace without it. 
| And 


„his was one of their great reaſons for being ſo intent upon ſecuring the Miſſiſſippi, and 
driving the Spaniards from about it at Penſacola in 1719, becauſe they ſay, This navigation to 
* Loviſiana, will further procure us a free (or forced) reſort to the two famous ports of the Gulph 
« of Mexico. Viz. the Havana and Vera Cruz.“ (Second woyage e La Salle, p. 188.) And we 
may ſee by the quantities of gold and other Spaniſh commodities, taken in their ſhips from the 
Miſſſippi in the laſt war, that they have not only found a way to the Spaniſh ports from thence 
already, but likewiſe to the mines of Mexico; to which they have an open road, and a ſecure trade 
commonly followed by them from the Miſſiſſippi. The French no ſooner went to this river after 
the peace of Utrecht, than the firſt thing they attempted was this trade to the Spaniſh mines. For 
this purpoſe, they immediately ſent a ſhip to Vera Cruz, and a convoy over land to the mines of St. 
Barbe. It is but two hundred and eighty leagues from New Orleans to thoſe mines ; which is 
but a ſmall way for the French to go for gold and filver, when they go ſo conſtantly all over North- 
America upwards of one thouſand leagues for a few beaver ſkins——This is a grand object which 
the French have in view, which makes them ſo intent upon ſecuring all thoſe vaſt countries they 
call Louifiana ; which not only leads to, but muſt command the adjacent mines of Mexico. 
It plainly appears from hence, as well as from all other accounts, that their views are not only the 
ſecurity of Canada, but of Louiſiana, which muſt give them the command of the Spaniſh mines, 
whenever they find it proper and convenient; beſides the whole trade and commerce of that conti- 
nent in time. This their ſettlement on the Miſhſippi, if not taken notice of, is likely to 
turn to as great an account to them in time, as they conceived it might in 1719. They are not only 
convenient here to go to the mines of Mexico to which they have a good road already opened by 
land, and begin to carry on a conſiderable trade there ; but if they encreaſe and ſtrengthen here, 
as they muſt ſoon do in ſo fine and extenhve a country, while they have ſuch a ſuperior force adjoin. 
ing to this in their iſlands, they muſt by means of theſe two ſo eaſily joined together, and conſtant- 
ly ſupporting one another, ſoon: be able to reap all the profits of the Spaniſh treaſures in America, 
if not to ſeize them; a thing that all Europe is concerned in ſurely, as well as Britain! All 
thoſe things have been meditated for many years, but they are now come to a criſis, and we muſt 
prevent them now or ncver. If the French have over-run all thoſe countries, and made themſelves 


maſters 
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And here I cannot help reflecting on the amazing conduct of our miniſtry, in 
not attacking this colony, which at preſent is ſo far from being formidable. It 
ought certainly to have been the very firſt object of our attempts after Canada 
was in our poſſeſſion. A great force at an intmenſe expence, (much ſuperior to 
what would have been required for the conqueſt of Louiſiana) is gone againſt 
Martinico, which is not of ſuch conſequence to us. General Amherſt might 
have conveyed his whole army down the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, with as much 
eaſe as he proceeded through a much worſe and more impenetrable country, by the 
way of Crown Point by water to Montreal. It would have been a moſt rEmark- 
able advantage, to have been able to proceed by water for upwards of three 
thouſand miles on ſuch an expedition; and the country is ſo very fruitful, and 
abou ds ſo with deer and tame cattle, that an army might be maintained in it 
perhaps eaſier than in any other country in the world. But there are many other 
reaſons which muſt be evident to the reader without reciting, that prove very 
clearly how ill our miniſtry judged in preferring an expedition againſt Martinico, 
to one againſt New Orleans. a 8 

The firſt article of the ſeveral memorials between the courts of Great-Britain 
and France, which I inſerted above, alſo ceded to France a ſhare of the New- 
foundland fiſhery, in conſideration of Dunkirk's being demoliſhed, according to 
the treaty of Utrecht. 

If the ſame miniſtry who made that peace and alſo that of Aix, had again pro- 
poſed ſuch an article as this, I ſhould not have been ſurprized; but that a man 
of our Patriot Miniſter's abilities, ſhould give up the intereſt of the nation in a 
point of ſuch immenſe importance, I own is ſomething odd, or at leaſt it appears 
ſo at firſt ſight, though this paradox as well as many others, might perhaps be 
eaſily reconciled with common ſenſe. The vaſt conſequence of this fiſhery ſhould 
undoubtedly have prevented our miniſtry, from ceding any port to France in 
theſe parts. We offered them the iſland of St. Peter; this ſpot which has 
a convenient port, is very finely ſituated for the cod fiſhery, as well as any point 
of Newfoundland, and they might undoubtedly make it of as much conſequence 
to them for fiſhing as ever Cape Breton was, but this iſland is not the only cel- 


maſters of them already, only with a bandful of men, how will they ever be rooted out of them, 
when they come to be well ſecured and fortified in them, the firſt thing they will do without doutt ; 
and to encreaſe and multiply as they muſt do in ſuch fruitful countrics ? It will then be in vain to 
ſay, that Britain ought to windicate its rights to thoſe countries; or that Spain is endangered by them. 


They mult both ſubmit to the fatethey have brought upon themſelves, if they ſuffer the French thus 


to over-run North America, and to ſecure and fortify themſelves in it. We never ſee them part 
with a place they once get ſure footing in; nor give up or neglect ſuch advantages as thoſe here te- 
preſented, the Spaniſh treaſures in America.” Sce The Conteſt in America, written by Dr. Mitchell; 


v ho perfeftly underſtood the importance of theſe countries. 8 
10 
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ſion made by us, for the right which the French had by the peace of Utrecht, 
is confirmed of fiſhing and drying their fiſh on the coaſts of Newfoundland *. 
Now it is very plain from the ſituation of this iſland, and the part of the coaſt 
of Newfoundland which is for their uſe, that they might, and muſt neceſſarily 
have raiſed as great a fiſhery as ever the poſſeſſion of Louiſburg gave them; for 
the reader is greatly miſtaken, if he imagines that that town aſſiſted their fiſhing 
in any other reſpect, than as a port for their ſhips to rendezvous at, St. Peters 
iſland is as well ſituated as Cape Breton, and they doubtleſs, if ever they come 
to be poſſeſſed of it, will make it as great a nurſery as the other. 

The value of their cod fiſhery before we drove them quite out of it was im- 
menſe, It was unbounded, and ineſtimable, annually employing at leaſt a 
thouſand ſail, from two hundred to four hundred tons and twenty thouſand 
men. In the year 1730, there was a computation made of two hundred and 
twenty thouſand quintils of fiſh at Merſeilles only, for a market, and commu- 
nibus annis they cured above five millions of quintals. How dangerous a nur- 
ſery of ſeamen has been and ever will be while in their poſſeſſion is verywbvious, 
and yet this was only their are; much greater indeed than ours. If we were to 
keep the whole of this fiſhery in our own hands at a peace we ſhould gain annu- 
ally two millions of pounds ſterling, by the loweſt ' computations ; for it occa- 
ſions a conſumption of manufactures greater than what can at firſt be conceived. 
It would not only be depriving our enemies of ſo important à branch of their 
trade, but would abridge the revenue of France by leſſening the conſumption of 
French ſalt, the profit of which is ſolely in the crown, and more than half of 


The thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht: © The iſland called Newfoundland with 
the adjacent iſlands ſhall from this time forward belong of right wholly to Britain ; and to that end 
the town and fortreſs of Placentia, and whatever other places in the faid iſland in poſſeſſion of the 
French, ſhall be yielded and given up, within ſeven months from the exchange of the ratification of 
this treaty, or ſooner if poſſible by the moſt Chriſtan King, to thoſe who have a commiſſion from 
the Queen of Great-Britain, for that purpoſe. Nor ſhall the moſt Chriſtian King, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, or any of their ſubjects at any time hereafter lay elaim to any right to the ſaid iſland and 
iſlands, or to any part of it or them. Moreover it ſhall not be lawful for the ſubjects of France, to 
fortiſy any place in the ſaid iſland of Newfoundland, or to erect any buildings there beſides ſtages 
made of boards, and huts neceſſary and uſual for drying of fiſh, or to reſort to the ſaid iſland beyond 
the time neceſſary for fiſhing and drying of fiſh, But it ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of France, 
to catch fiſh and to dry them on land in that part only, and in no other beſides that, of the ſaid 
iſland of Newfoundland, which ſtretches from the place called Cape Bonaviſta to the northern 
point of the ſaid iſland, and from thence running down by the weſtern ſide, reaches as far as the 
place called point Riche.” —— The clauſe in the Britiſh Memorial is, “ Saving always the privilege 
granted by the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht to the ſubjects of France, to fiſh and dry 
their codfiſh on a part ſpecified of the banks of Newfoundland, which privilege is propoſed to be 


renewed to France as aforeſaid.” 
which 
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which that was made in the kingdom was employed in this fiſhery. At the ſame 


time the revenue from our own ſalt trade, which ſtands engaged for a conſider- 
able part of the national debt, may be made to encreaſe in proportion as that of 
France is leſſened, Were we poſſeſſed of this fiſhery alone, it might be an eter- 


nal nurſery of thirty, forty, or perhaps fifty thouſand ſeamen, ſince nobody 


can tell the improvements which would reſult from the ſole poſſeſſion. 

Such is the invaluable conſideration which we offered in the late negotiation 
for the demolition of Dunkirk ! If the Miniſter who offered to make ſuch a ſa- 
crifice had not been the favourite of the people, he would have been regarded 
from this alone, as the enemy of this country. It may perhaps be ſaid, that 
Dunkirk is an object of real fear in the Engliſh, but I can allow no ſuch thing; 
formerly it was feared much but never with any grounds, and a demand origi- 
nally to demoliſh it was unjuſt and abſurd ; we have juſt as much right to make 
the demolition of Breſt an article in a peace, as we had to expect that of Dunkirk 
at firſt, But if this place was of ſuch great conſequence as ſome very obſtinately 
inſiſt it is, ſure it can never be allowed of ſo much importance, as even the tenth 
part of the Newfoundland fiſhery ; France contains many Dunkirks, but ſhe 


poſſeſſes only one fiſhery. If we examine any liſt of the prizes made during the 


courſe of the preſent war by the French, we ſhall not find that a large propor- 
tion of them was carried into Dunkirk ; many other ports of France have been 
more fatal to our trade, and particularly Bayone : why don't we demand that the 
harbour of this neſt of privateers be demoliſhed ? This abſurd conduct is founded 
merely on the French principle the law of convenience, As to invaſions, we have 
little or no reaſon to fear Dunkirk, (nor indeed all the ports of France) on that ac- 
count, for all the expence that ever was, or ever can be laid out on it, will never 
make it capable of being a firſt rate harbour; and if it could admit very large 
ſhips of war its ſituation renders it very improper for an invaſion, for no port can 
be fit for that, unleſs it is very near the part of the enemies coaſt they would in- 
vade. Now from Dunkirk a fleet mult fail a conſiderable way before it can land 
troops with ſafety : all our Kentiſh and ſouthern coaſts quite to Portſmouth are ſo 
exceſſively ſtrong, and the country ſo deep and impenetrable, that an enemy could 
not even land; or if they were landed, make any progreſs. For theſe reaſons 
the French will never fit out an expedition fleet from this port, but only make 
a great parade of naval preparations at it to frighten the Engliſh : if it was really 
formidable to the greateſt degree, if its harbour was as extenſive and deep as 
thoſe of Breſt or Toulon, yet we ſhould have no more reaſon to be afraid of ir 
than of thoſe towns ; much leſs to give ſuch an immenſe conſideration for its de- 
molition, I have endeavoured to prove that the French by means of the poſſeſ- 
ſion of St, Peters iſland, and the confirmation of part of the thirteenth article 


of 
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of the treaty of Utrecht, would ſoon have revived their fiſhery, and raiſed it to 
as great a height as ever: ſuch an acceſſion of wealth would ſocn have enabled 
them to render many of their ports more truly formidable to us than Dunkirk. 
Sure we ought more to fear a nurſery of twenty or thirty thouſand French ſeamen, 
than a palry French port! By the cod-fiſhery they will be enabled, more per- 
haps than by any other branch of trade, to revive their navy; and I believe 
every unprejudiced perſon will agree with me, that we have far greater reaſon to 
fear an acceſſion of naval power to France, than any ſingle port in that kingdom. 
All the fortifications in Europe cannot make a French port formidable; trade 
alone can raiſe a navy; and if we had taken care to prevent them from raiſing a 
trade, we ſhould never have had the leaſt occaſion to fear French ports. | 
The ignorant may fancy that as long as Louiſburg is demoliſhed, and Cape 
Breton is ours, we have no reaſon to fear the power of France in thoſe ſeas. But 
nothing can be more abſurd; it was not Louiſburg that was of ſuch bad conſe- 
quence to us, but the flouriſhing ſtate of the French fiſhery, which depended 
merely on places to dry their fiſh on, and erect warehouſes. The fortifications 
had nothing to do with the fiſhery, and the want of them could never have pre- 
vented its enereaſe; we offered them an ifland for their neceſſary purpoſes as well 
ſituated as Cape Breton, and much nearer the great fiſhing bank. Here they 
would ſoon have carried on as flouriſhing a fiſhery as ever they did from Louiſ- 
burg, and conſequently would have raiſed by natural means a vaſt number of 
ſailors, who would always find conſtant employment. Can Dunkirk be reckoned 
an equivalent for a ſhare of this trade? And a ſhare unlimited, for the French 
by our propoſals might have employed ten thouſand fail in it, if they pleaſed. In 
ſhort, no arguments in the world, can poſſibly convince the knowing reader, that 
Dunkirk can be conſidered as a proper equivalent for a ſhare of the cod-fiſhery. 
This is one of thoſe articles which ought to have been entirely in our favour. 
But when the Britiſh Miniſtry were ſo impolitic, as at once to offer an equivalent 
for demoliſhing that port, we could not but expect, that ſomething of forty times 
its value would be given for it. No peace ſhould have been thought of that left 
the French at liberty to employ a ſingle ſhip in this trade, for a treaty could not 
contain an article of greater importance: Inſtead of ſeeing the great conſequence 
of it, our Miniſtry in heir very firſt Memorial, offered to yield a ſhare to France 
in conſideration of this trifling equivalent. The next ceſſion to France, is the 
ilands of Guardaloupe and Marigalante : In the firſt memorial of France it is 
propoſed in | 
The zd, 4th, and 5th ARTICLES, 


«© That France ſhall reſtore to England the iſland of Minorca -In conſide- 
cation of this ceſſion, England ſhall reſtore Guardaloupe and Marigalante. The 
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neutral iſlands to remain ſo.” In the Britiſh Memorial it was anſwered that, 


«© The iſland of Minorca ſhould be immediately reſtored-——France ſhall imme- 


diately reſtore and evacuate the conqueſts ſhe has made over his Majeſties allies 
in Germany, that is to ſay, of all the eſtates and countries appertaining to the 
Landgrave of Heſle, to the Duke of Brunſwick, and to the Electorate of Han- 


over; and of all the places and territories belonging to the King of Pruſſia, in 


poſſeſſion of the arms of France. In a word, France ſhall make a general eva- 
cuation of all her conqueſts on the ſide of Heſſe, Weſtphalia, and its countries, 
be King of Great-Britain on his part agrees to ſurrender to his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, 1. Belleifle, 2. Guardaloupe and Marigalante. 

I have thrown theſe ſeveral articles together, as they plainly have a connection 
with each other. It is evident that the point of importance here is the reſtitution 
of Guardaloupe. The three principal points that were to be diſcuſſed in this 
treaty were, North-America, the cod-fiſhery, and the ſugar trade ; theſe are all 


of far greater importance, I apprehend than any thing elſe. In reſpect to 


North-America, our Miniſtry neglected to ſecare our colonies: they gave up a 
ſhare of the fiſhery ; and we ſhall now find, they would have reſtored Guarda- 
loupe. It has often been ſaid, that the ends which a nation ought to have an- 
ſwered, in making a peace are, 1. the thing for which the war was properly and 


juſtly begun; 2. An indemnification for the expences of carrying it on. We 


went to war for ſecurity for our colonies; and none of our conqueſts would by 
any means be a tolerable indemnification, except, the cod-fiſhery, and the ſugar 
trade. Canada upon the plan of the late negotiation, would have been of little 
conſequence beſides that of adding to the ſecurity of our northern colonies ; but 
if Louiſiana had been ceded to us, the whole would have paid all the expences of 
the war——The cod-fiſhery we ſhould ſoon have loſt, and we ſhould have re- 
ſtored Guardaloupe. | 
Every underſtanding reader muſt confeſs, that the grand point which we ſhould 
have had in view in a peace with France, muſt be, to ruin their trade by cutting 
off its ſources. It will not be difficult to ſhow that the ſugar trade is one of the 
principal of theſe ; that nation had carried this branch of their commerce to 
ſuch an amazing and formidable height, that they had before we took Guarda- 
loupe beat us out of all the markets of Europe; this increaſe of their trade 
was owing chiefly to the poſſeſſion of Guardaloupe. About the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht, we ſupplied the greateft part of the ſugar conſumption 
throughout Europe, France, far from contending with us in the foreign market, 


took from us great part of what ſhe; uſed at home. From the year 1715 to 


1719, we exported one year with another eighteen thouſand, five hundred and 


eighty hogſheads of ſugar. From 1719 to 1722, we fell to leſs than half; _— 
en 
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ſent abroad but nine thouſand and ſixty four communibus annis, We continued 
regularly on the decreaſe to 1739, in which year our ſugar export had fallen to 
four thouſand and ſeventy eight hogſheads. Since that time it has fallen almoſt 
to nothing. Now let us turn the other fide, and view the ſugar trade of France 
fince the ſame period, the treaty of Utrecht. At that time the French exported 
no ſugars. But mark the revolution. In 1740, when the Britiſh trade in that 

article was in a manner annihilated ; France after ſerving her home conſumption 
at a very eaſy rate, exported no leſs than eighty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, 

which, with the gains of the commiſſion, &c. was reputed to be worth to France 

more than a million ſterling; to employ forty thouſand ton of ſhipping and four 

thouſand ſeamen, ſolely in bringing it from the Weſt-Indies to Europe . Surely 

theſe facts tell us in the cleareſt manner the neceſſity of keeping poſſeſſion of 
Guardaloupe ; but I have not inſiſted on a multitude of other articles, which 
this iſland produces in great quantities, beſides ſugar, and which are of im-- 
menſe value, and add a vaſt increaſe to its trade: there is no neceſſity of being 

exact in ſuch repreſentations as theſe ; the outlines of the picture are too ſtriking” 
to need the aſſiſtance of colouring ; it muſt be allowed by every body that this 
iſland is of prodigious importance; that its trade is one of the principle branches of 
the French commerce; and that it, conſequently, is one of the ſources of their 

naval power. 

If theſe facts are allowed, as ſure they muſt be, I think it muſt appear evident 
to every Briton, that we ought to have inſiſted on the poſſeſſion of Guardaloupe, 
as the cod-fiſhery was to have been reſtored, and Frenchmen left in North- America. 
By giving up this iſland we ſhould give with it a vaſt acceſſion of naval power to 
our dangerous rivals, and without keeping any thing ourſelves that will form a 
ballance to what we give up. Let us but reflect on the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
French commerce at the breaking out of the preſent war, and we ſhall be convin- 
ced of the neceſſity there is for us to curtail it, This war ſucceeded only a five 
years peace, a very ſhort time to revive a trade, and raiſe a powerful navy. Yet 
we found their commerce roſe to a prodigious height, and a navy that rendered 
France formidable even to the firſt maritime power in the univerſe. At the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Utrecht, the trade of France was in a deplorable condi- 
tion ; ſhe had not then five hundred veſſels of all forts in the world. At the be- 
ginning of the laſt war, but thirty years after, they had eighteen hundred. Their 
loſſes in that war were very great, and yet their loſſes in this ſhew, that in a very 


little time they have more than repaired them. Wherever the vital principal 


For more of this argument ſce, — a Letter to two Great Men.“ p. 32. 
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ſubſiſts in full vigor, wounds are ſoon healed *®. Such quick renovations plainly 
tell us the importance of their colonies, and among the reſt their ſugar ones: if 
theſe are the ſources of that power which enables them to kindle up ſuch violent 
flames in every part of the world, ſure we ought to be particularly careful at a 
peace to deprive them of as many of their colonies as we poſſibly can; and tho? 
an attempt to keep every thing we have conquer'd perhaps would be unſucceſsful, 
yet we certainly ought never to make one, that did not leave us in poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable indemnification for our enormous expences. Nothing that we 
ſhould have kept, (by this negotiation) could be regarded even as a reaſonable 
one, except thoſe articles which I have ſhown would have been given up to the 
French. This conduct in our Miniſtry was certainly againſt the intereſt of their 
country; but what ſhall we fay to thoſe infatuated men who had rather have any 
peace than none at this time, and who think our great Commoner did not make 
conceſſions enough ! + Þ 

I have here endeavoured to ſhow the importance of Guardaloupe, and conſe- 
quently, of the neutral iſlands, conſidered merely with reſpect to their own 
value, to either nation: but ſure the reader muſt perceive that Guardaloupe and 
Belleifle in the Britiſh Memorial, are ſuppoſed to be equivalent conſiderations for the 
French evacuating Germany; for after the article which reſpects that evacuation, 
the next begins, The King of Great-Britain on his part agrees” to the reſtoring 
thoſe two iſlands. Surely any Briton zealous for the intereſt of his country, muſt 
feel an honeſt indignation at thus ſeeing the honor, as well as moſt important 
concerns of this kingdom, offered to be ſacrificed for the ſake of a parcel of 
petty princes in Germany ! We are neither bound by gratitude nor honor, to 
inſiſt on the French evacuating the countries of theſe people, we are pleaſed to 
call our allies. The reader ſhould remember that they are no further our 
allies than by letting troops to us, and in the treaties for thoſe troops we are 
bound to pay them very ſufficient ſubſidies, but no mention is made that we, 
at a peace, are to inſiſt on the French quitting their country. For the ſake of 
ſubſidies they run all the hazard of ruining their dominions, and by their perſiſt- 
ing ſtill to let out their troops, it is very plain they are well paid for them, notwith- 


Account of the European Settlements in America, Vol. II. p. 22. 

+ The D—e of B-—— ba, ſpoke in p————t warmly for a peace, ary, rather than 
none. 

Extract from a memori:1 of the deputies of the French commerce, to their royal council 1701. 
The navigation of France owes all its increaſe and ſplendor to the commerce of its ſugar 
iſlands, and that it cannot be kept up and enlarged otherwiſe than by this commerce. "Tis beyond 
all doubt that this commerce is more beneficial to the ſtate than all others, (of long voyages) that are 
driven by the French,” | 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding their country is ruined by the French. Of what conſequence is it to 
Great-Britain, whether the Landgraviate of Heſſe be poſſeſſed by French troops 
or not; or whether Weſel and Guelders, and other countries belonging to the 
King of Pruſſia, are left in their hands; for by the ſeveral memorials and letters, 
it is plain that the French offered to withdraw all aſſiſtance of any kind from the 
Empreſs Queen, provided we did the fame by the King of Pruſſia ; and this 
plainly ſhows, that we might have left that monarch's territories in Weſtphalia 
in their hands, under the name of the Empreſs Queen, without the leaſt endan- 
gering him. But what can we ſay to this article, when we ſee the iſland of Guar- 
daloupe ceded to France on account of her evacuating them? Would not the 
intereſt of this nation have been ſold, and ſacrificed, . without the leaſt ſhadow of 
right or reaſon? In ſhort, Guardaloupe is of ſuch immenſe importance to us, 
and the German territories of ſo little conſequence, that I cannot help being 
amazed at the infatuation of giving the one for the other. What may we not ex- 
pect in a future negotiation, in caſe bad fortune attends the King of Pruſſia? 
We have juſt as much reaſon to give back every conqueſt we have made to pro- 
cure him good terms of peace, as we have to reſtore any one, on account of his 
dominions in Weſtphalia, The whole value of thoſe territories for which we 
were to cede Guardaloupe to France, would not amount to the fortieth part of 
the value of that iſland. Such are the politics of our Patriot Miniſter! As to 
the value of Minorca and Belleiſle, I ſhall not enquire into them, but believe 
they may be to France on a par; they are not ſo important as the other articles of 
this negotiation, 


| The ninth ARTICLE of the Britiſh anſwer to the ultimatum of France, 


« With regard to the ſuccour to be afforded to the King of Pruſſia on the part 
of the Britiſh crown as an auxiliary, after the concluſion of the ſeperate peace 
between Great-Britain and France, his Majeſty remains in the ſame inflexible re- 
ſolution, which he declared at the firſt overture of the preſent negotiation, that 
he will never deſiſt from giving conſtant ſuccour to the King of Pruſſia as an 
auxiliary with efficacy and god faith, in order to attain the ſalutary end of a ge- 
neral pacification in Germany. With this view, his Majeſty, far from propoſ- 
ing to leave France at liberty to ſend armies into Sileſia, without being limited to 
the number flipulated in ber actual engagements with the court of Vienna, (a circum- 
ſtance nat to be tound in any part of the ultimatum of England) has uniformly 
declared, as the thirteenth article of the ſaid ultimatum profeſſes, that Great- 
Britain and France, ſhall be at liberty to ſupport their reſpective allies as auxilia- 
ries in their particular conteſt for the recovery of Sileſia, according to the en- 
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gagements entered into by each crown. The King declares at the ſame time, 
that his Majeſty has neither the intention, nor the authority, to take upon him to 
inhibit and forbid any foreign troops from entering into the ſervice and pay of the 
King of Pruſſia ; however his majeſty might be inclined to conſent not to furniſh, 
but by means of ſubſidy, thoſe ſupplies which Great-Britain ſhall judge conveni- 
ent to grant his Pruſſian Majeſty, purſuant to her engagements.” 

I have given this article at full length, as it ſhows clearly that the Britiſh Mini- 
ſtry were determined not to renounce the Pruſſian cauſe on any account whatever. 
I ſhall not enter into the old enquiry concerning the expediency of a German 
war, as I think it a diſpute which common ſenſe muſt have determined in the 
minds of the unprejudiced long ago; there is no neceſſity to revive this, but we 
had no occaſion to proceed in any unfair way with Pruſſia, for if France would 
renounce her engagements with the Empreſs Queen, we might with honor do the 
ſame by the King of Pruſſia; that the French court would have done this, is 

lain from the following ——— 

Since the Memorial of the propoſitions from France was formed, and at the 
inſtant that the courier was ready to ſet out for London, the King received the con- 
ſent of the Empreſs Queen to a ſeparate peace with England, but upon two con- 
ditions : 

1. To keep poſſeſſion of the countries belonging to the king of Pruſſia. 

2. That it ſhall be ſtipulated that the king of Great-Britain, neither in his 
capacity of king or elector, ſhall afford any ſuccour, either in troops, or of any 
kind whatever to the king of Pruſſia; and that his Britannic majeſty will under- 
take that the Hanoverian, Heſſian, Brunſwickian, and the other auxiliaries in 
alliance with Hanover, ſhall not join the forces of the king of Pruſſia, in like 
manner as France ſhall engage on her part, not to yield ſuccour of any kind to 
the Empreſs Queen nor her allies. 

Both theſe conditions appear ſo natural and equitable in themſelves, that his 
majeſty could not do otherwiſe than acquieſce in them, and he hopes that the 
king of Great-Britain will be ready to adopt them.” 

It appears very plainly from hence, that the peace between Great-Britain and 
France is never likely to be concluded to the advantage of either nation, if we 
do not make the ſame conceſſion with regard to our German allies as the French. 
It may ſeem ſtrange that our Patriot Miniſter, who makes ſuch prodigious offers 
where they tend to the deſtruction and ruin of this kingdom, ſhould be fo very 
unreaſonable in reſpect to the affairs of Germany, I ſay unreaſonable ; for we 
are never likely to have a peace, if the reſpective German intereſts are not ſepa- 
rated from thoſe of Great-Britain and France in a negotiation, This conduct 
certainly appears very odd, but our ſurprize ſurely will ceaſe, when we remem- 

| ber 
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ber that the ſame man who would have ſacrificed the intereſt of this nation for 
the ſake of foreign ones, is he, who once railed moſt violently at continental 
connections under whatever circumſtances, and afterwards adopred them with 
more zeal than any miniſter that ever preceded him. 


The TexTu ARTICLE of the laſt Britiſh Memorial. 


& With regard to the captures made after the commencement of hoſtilities 
and before the declaration of war, the king continues of opinion, that ſuch a 
demand on the part of France, is neither juſt nor maintainable according to the 
moſt inconteſtible principles of the right of war and nations.” 

This article was certainly maintained with commendable refolution by the 
Britiſh Miniſtry ; and the unreaſonableneſs of the French in demanding the re- 
ſtitution, was founded in nothing but injuſtice and contempt of the law of na- 
tions. They were the aggreſſors in the preſent war, and alſo began hoſtilities, by 
invading countries which either belonged to us or ought to have been regarded as 
neutral, in America, Now if our enemy attacks us in one country, are we not 
at liberty by the law of nations to reſent ſuch conduct by attacking them in an- 
other: the forms of declarations of war, can with reaſon be regarded as nothing 
but forms; eſſences are much ſuperior ; In fact the French declared war by at- 
tacking us in America. It is very plain from Rouille's letter to Mr. Fox in 1736, 
that the French themſelves thought war might be declared without regarding the 
forms of it; he concludes his letter with theſe words, But if contrary to all 
hopes, the king of England refuſes what the king demands, his majeſty will re- 
gard this denial of juſtice as the moſt authentic declaration of war, and as a formed 
deſign in the court of London, to diſturb the peace of Europe.” Might 
not we with the ſame juſtice regard the denials of France to reſtore their encroach- 
ments in America, as an authentic declaration of war? Certainly : and they, by 
thoſe encroachments did in reality declare war againſt us. It is no wonder that 
the French miniſtry in the memorial which they delivered expreſsly on this ſub- 
ject, ſhould ſlur over the imaginary difference between commencing hoſtilities 
and declaring war; they ſay, It is not neceſſary to conteſt the principle, that 
the right of exerciſing hoſtilities does not always reſult from the formality of a 
declaration of war.” What tottering foundations muſt an argument have 
that begins with ſuch a falſhood; it was very neceſſary to begin the negotiation 
on this point, with ſuch an enquiry, becauſe the determination mult neceſſarily 
conclude the debate for one party or the other. If war is declared, not by 
words but by actions prior to words, the anſwer is evidently for us; but if the 
declaration of war is the form, and not the commencement of hoſtilities, why 

then 
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then *tis as evidently for the French. The principal argument which the French 
give us in defence of their demand of reſtitution is founded on the nineteenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, by which it is agreed that in caſe a new war 
breaks out, the ſhips, Sc. on both ſides in the dominions of either party, ſhall 
not be confiſcated till fix months from the date of the rupture ®, but in anſwer 
to this we may reaſonably alledge that the French had broke the treaty (and 
that of Aix la Chapelle) and rendered them no longer binding, by their en- 
croachments in America, According to the principle advanced by France, 
one nation is obliged by the letter of a treaty to remain peaceable, while 
the adverſe nation has broke and infringed it in more particulars than one. At 
this day no treaties are binding between France and England, becauſe the two 
nations are at war; and treaties, by the law of nations, are rendered of no effect 
when broke in any material particular. Nothing is clearer than that the French 
began the war by commencing hoſtilities on countries which, as I ſaid before, 
either belonged to us, or were neutral; ſuch a conduct was declaring war 
againſt us as effectually as if the forms were obſerved, and conſequently, all 


former treaties ceaſed to be binding. 
The eleventh article of the anſwer of the Britiſh Court to the memorial of 


French propoſitions. 

As the indiſpenſable care which is due from his Majeſty to his people, 
and the juſt and invincible motives which concern the preſervation and ſecurity Wy 
of his kingdoms, authorized by the moſt formal ſtipulations of ſolemn treaties 
(viz. thoſe of Radſtadt and the barrier) and even by the expreſs and irrevocable 
conditions of the ceſſion of the Low-Countries, will not allow France to re- 
tain poſſeſſion of Oſtend and Newport, the two places aforeſaid ſhall be eva- 
by cuated without delay by the French garriſons ; it is for this reaſon declared that 
i the reſtitutions ſpoken of in the preceding articles of this memorial, and parti- 
H cularly the convention which is to be framed and regulated with reſpect to the 
4 Indies, cannot take place till the aforeſaid evacuation of Oſtend and Newport 


4 ſhall be faithfully executed. 


Eleventh ARTICLE of the laſt Britiſh Memorial. 


Concerning the evacuations of Oſtend and Newport the King cannot but re- 
52 fer to the moſt expreſs and irrevocable ſtipulation of the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
1 and expreſſed in the eleventh Article of the Ultimatum of Great-Britain, as 
alſo to his declaration relative to that ſubject, and his Majeſty relies on the ſin- 
1 cerity of the declaration on the part of France; that is to ſay, that the intention 


of 


* Sce Appendix. 
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of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty never was to keep poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid places after 
the return of peace.” 

What a farce is exhibited in theſe two articles! Indiſpenſible care, and invinci. 
ble motives ſhine forth in the firſt, with ſuch a blaze that one would think the 
very exiſtence of England depended on theſe two towns; in anſwer to this 
preſſing demand, the French king aſſures us he never intended to keep poſſeſſion 
of them; and our patriot Miniſter gives up in the record, this point to the 
word of a French king. In reading the firſt of theſe articles, I own, I was 
greatly pleaſed to find the honour and intereſt of the nation ſo well underſtood, 
and fo reſolutely aſſerted, on a point of ſuch great importance. But when I 
found that ſuch a pompous rout had been made merely as a puff to evaporate 
in ſmoke, my indignation was moved; and it cannot but be ſuppoſed that every 
true Briton will regard ſuch contradictory ſentiments with the ſcorn they deſerve. 
Ought a Miniſter to confide in the word of a French miniſtry (a word ſeldom, if 
ever, given but with deſign to be broken) on a point which ſo nearly concerned 
the indi/pen/ible care of a monarch for his people, and the invincible motives of 
their ſecurity ; ought ſuch a word, I ſay, to be the dependence of that 
people on ſo important a point? If the evacuation of theſe towns is of real im- 
portance, as it certainly is, ſurely we ſhould have had ſomething to rely on be- 
ſides this very doubtful word. In the firſt Article which I have quoted it is declared 
contrary to treaties that the French ſhould be in poſſeſſion of them. Was it 
not alſo contrary to thoſe treaties that they ſhould get poſſeſſion of them? If it 
was contrary, did not the French break them when their troops marched in ? 
We ſee therefore that the very cauſe of ſuch an article as this exiſting, is a 
breach of faith in the French; and yet we in the very ſame breath take their 
word again in the very ſame caſe ! 

But the evacuation of theſe towns is of real importance to Great-Britain, and 
of far too much conſequence to be left to the word of the French king in a 
treaty of peace. One would think it ignorance, or wilful over-fight in our 
miniſtry not to take any notice of the French troops being in poſſeſſion of many 
other towns in the Auſtrian Netherlands, alſo contrary to treaty ; they certainly 
have the ſame right to garriſon every town in Flanders as well as Oſtend and 
Newport. This country, which is in a manner in their poſſeſſion, is that impor- 
tant ſpot for which we, among ſo many other nations, have expended ſuch 
rivers of blood and mines of gold. It has been one of the principal objects of 
Britiſh politicks for above an hundred years paſt ; our monarchs have taken 
the field themſelves in its defence, and to keep it out of the hands of France. 
Yet our ſublime miniſtry in the late negotiation had too exalted notions to 
trouble their heads about it, but thought they did mighty matters in thunder. 

L. 
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ing out ſome ſino le balls of pompous phraſes, and then taking the French king's 
word for our ſecurity ! 

We cannot reaſonably wonder at the unconcern of the Empreſs Queen about 
theſe her territories, when we conſider that they bring her in no revenue; the 
produce of all the taxes being ſpent upon the country and in keeping a court 
at Bruſſels. But to France this country is of immenſe importance, the ſituation 
of it is the moſt advantageous in Europe, and by ſtretching along againſt our 
coaſt, and bordering on the Dutch, would anſwer their deſigns completely. 
If they were in poſſeſſion of it they might at any time over-run Holland, 
which would transfer to them an immenſe trade at once, and endanger the li- 
berties of all Europe. The real importance of this country was always un- 
derſtood by Britiſh Miniſters till now; and the French very well know of 
what conſequence it is to them. In the laſt war it was debated in the French 
| king's cabinet, whether they ſhould not abandon their navy and colonies to their 
fate, and aim all their endeavours at the conqueſt of Flanders and Holland, 
by that means regaining their former naval power, and adding a vaſt increaſe 
to it. We very well know that this project, had it not been over-ruled, 
might have been executed with great caſe ; the Dutch now, are far from being 
the people they were; their trade, and conſequently their riches, have been 
above fifty years greatly on the decline, and at home they are ſo weak that a 
French army might penetrate with little or no reſiſtance even to Amſterdam it- 
ſelf. This event may one day or other happen, and what fatal conſequences it 
would have, muſt be evident at the firſt thought. Nothing could prove a to- 
lerable remedy for ſuch a misfortune but Great-Britain's immediately attacking 
France, and never making peace till ſhe had reduced the united French and 
Dutch trade to a medium with her own; if we conſider the long train of bad 
conſequences that muſt* inevitably attend ſuch an affair ſurely we muſt be ſur- 
priſed at the negligence of our miniſtry, in looking ſo tamely on the French 
being poſſeſſed of Oſtend and Newport, the keys of Flanders; and on their 
aſtoniſhing credulity in taking the French king's word for their evacuation. If the 
French were poſſefſed of theſe important countries, beſides the vaſt acceſſion 
of trade, manufactures, and revenue, their ſituation would abſolutely give them 
the command of Germany and Denmark, and, in ſome meaſure, of the north, 
ſuch a vaſt conqueſt, (and how eaſy might it be made!) would well repay 
France for every conquelt it was poſſible for our fleets to make from them, 
and they would ſoon poſſeſs a navy ſuperior to ours. But is it plain that the 
Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed ro know the importance of theſe two towns? Is 
it not alſo evident that they gave up a point of ſuch great conſequence to 


Britain, on the werd of the French king? 
The 
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The Thirteenth ARTICLE of the Britiſh Memorial. 


« The treaty concluded between Meſſrs Saunders and Godcheu cannot be 
admitted as the baſis of the re-eſtabliſhment of the peace in Aſia, becauſe 
that proviſional treaty has had no conſequences, and becauſe thoſe proviſions 
are by no means applicable to the preſent ſtate of affairs in the Indies, by the 
final reduction of the poſſeſſions and ſettlements of the French company in the 
Indies; but as the perfect and final ſettlement with regard to that country 
can only be made in conformity to certain rights abſolutely appertaining to 
the Engliſh company, and as the King cannot juſtly diſpoſe of their rights 
without their conſent, it muſt neceſſarily be left to the companies of the two 
nations to adjuſt the terms of accommodation and reconciliation, according to 
thoſe rules of reaſon and juſtice which the ſtate and circumſtances of their affairs 
may require, and mutually point out, provided nevertheleſs that thoſe condi- 
tions are not repugnant to the deſigns and equitable intenſions of their ſove- 
reigns for the peace and reconciliation of the two crowns.” 


The French miniſtry immediately accepted this propdſal, and no wonder ; 
ſince the ſpirit of it is exactly adapted to the French maxim of negotiating and 
concluding treaties, the leaving as much as poſlible to after-determioation, 
and the deciſions of companies and commiſſaries. The leaſt penetration will 
inform us that nothing would be eaſier for the French than to leave affairs in 
the Eaſt-Indies in ſuch a doubtful manner, that they might occaſion another 
war at a more promiling period for France, This was the caſe with North- 
America at the treaties of Utrecht and Aix. The limits were left undetermined 
to be ſettled by commiſſaries, and the conſequence was, the preſent war. Thus 
in the Eaſt-Indies how eaſy would it be for France by ſome ſeeming advantage 
for our company, to gain their point in letting ſome article be left doubtful : 
afterwards, when they had a mind to renew the war there would be a diſputa- 
ble point, negotiations would be begun, and the concluſion, a war: it may 
be ſaid that the Eaſt-India trade is of no advantage to us, and conſequently 
that we ſhould not engage in one for the ſake of the company ; whether the 
trade is of fo much advantage as it would be if laid open, I ſhall not enquire, 
but that it is of very great advantage is certain, the contrary prejudiced opinion 
is now fully exploded; almoſt all the nations of Europe are ſo fully perſuaded 
of the importance of this trade, that they either have, or had companies; but the 
force we have always kept in theſe parts, in time of war, is an evident proof 
that our miniſtry always thought this trade very well worth defending : Can it 
2 there- 
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therefore be ſuppoſed that we ſhould ever ſuffer the French to make encroach- 
ments on us and not think of repelling them? A miniſtry might poſſibly be 
ſo tame ſpirited ; but it is to be hoped that the voice of the nation would be 
too loud to be ealily ſilenced. By reaſon of the abſolute government of France 
the French Eaſt-India company would be mere commiſſaries appointed by the 
French miniſtry, and conſequently their ends would firſt be anſwered. In ſhort, 
this nation has ſuffered far too much by ſuch means to leave the deciſion of any 
points whatever to companies or commiſſaries ; if we have an inclination to give 
our enemies an opportunity of beginning a new war in a few years, with an 


appearance of juſtice, we cannot take a more effectual ſtep to bring about ſuch 
a deſign. 


I have now gone through the moſt important articles of the ſeveral memorials 
which paſſed between the two courts * ; I have endeavoured to prove, not from 
prejudice, (below the character of a Britog) or declamation, but by facts and 
cool argument, that had a peace been concluded, on the terms offered by our 
patriot miniſter, it would have proved an extreme bad one ; and been attended with 
many of thoſe bad conſequences which we have ſo lately experienced, reſulting 
from former treaties. I have ſhewn (or aimed at it at leaſt) that the object 
of the preſent war was the ſecurity of our American colonies z and that this end 
would not have been anſwered ; by leaving the limits of Loui ſiana and our ſet- 
tlements undetermined; that we ſhould not have kept a reaſonable indemnih- 
cation for our immenſe expences, as we offered to reſtore the French a ſhare 
in the Newfoundland fiſhery, and Guardaloupe, c. and that in conſequence of 
theſe two points the peace muſt have been very bad. I have further endea- 
voured to prove, that ſuch a peace muſt have endangered Great-Britain, from the 
ſentiments of our Miniſter himſelf, by neglecting the evacuation of the Low- 
Countries by the French troops. And, laſtly, that the affairs of the Eaſt-Indies 
would neceſſarily have been left in ſuch a doubtſul manner, that the French 
at any time might make it the reaſon of entering into a new, and perhaps to 
appearance, juſt war. And I may add that the negotiation was carried on upon 
a principle which will at any time prevent our having a tolerable peace, that of 
connecting German diſputes with the immediate ones of France and England.— . 
If theſe aſſertions are founded in facts, as I flatter myſelf the reader will find 
they are, ſurely we may reaſonably conclude that all the conqueſts which we 
made under the adminiſtration of the late Miniſter, would not near balance the 
miſchiefs and fatal conſequences that muſt inevitably have attended ſuch a diſ- 
advantageous Peace. 


® T have taken no notice of the Spaniſh Memorial, as the affair was dropp:d by the French, but 


And 


our Miniſter, in reſpect to his anſwer, behaved with honour and reſolution, 
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And now who can reflect on the popularity of a man that was ſo near being 
fatal to the intereſts of his country, without amazement at the infatuation of a 
deluded people ? What opinion ought Britons to entertain of a miniſter who in- 
volved his country in expences unknown before his adminiſtration z who run his 
country above fourſcore millions ia debt, to,dig a grave for Britiſh ſoldiers in the 
deſerts of Germany. What other end would have been anſwered by thoſe immenſe 
expences, had a peace been concluded on theſe terms? Surely this nation ought 
at leaſt to conſider the merits of a man who is a candidate for their favour before 
they pronounce poſitively for him. We were bleſſed, it is true, under our late Mi- 
niſter's adminiſtration, with many glorious conqueſts; and for the ſhare he had in 
theſe events we owe him great praiſe; but is that ſaying that this Miniſter can ne- 
ver do any thing to forfeit our good opinion ? Had he concluded a peace on the 
terms I have mentioned (and it is plain he would have done it) he ought juſtly to 
be conſidered in the very contrary light from what he was before. I have already 
anſwered the objection that might be made to my argument from the French 
court's refuſing theſe terms, and ſhewn that they never thought of making 
peace, but only of penetrating into the ſecrets of our cabinet, to diſcover what 
hopes they had of procuring better terms than theſe. And we can make little 
doubt but that their end is anſwered, and that they will be able to make a moſt 
excellent peace, for themſelves, now they have found our the principles on which 
we ſhall negotiate, What advantage can we poſſibly expect from a treaty that 
is at once to comprehend the intereſts of Germany and Great- Britain? 

But I ſhall not trouble the reader with entering further into any reflections on 
a ſubject which cannot be conſidered without diſguſt ; 1 ſhall only obſerve that 
we ought not to be ſo extravagant in our praiſe of a Miniſter, who now has fully 
convinced the unprejudiced that he no longer deſerves our good opinion; that 
we have no reaſon to regret his removal from the adminiſtration of affairs, if he 
c bave had the concluding of a peace. We have for ſeveral years condemned 
the nHilters who formed the treaties of Utrecht and Aix/ but we give loud ac- 
10n5 of praiſe to our late patriot for his negotiations although there i; 
ingle fault to be found in the former treaties, but parallel ones will ap. 
in the latter. | < 
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APPENDIX. 


Numb. r. 


S I founded part of my argument on the quick renovation of the naval 

ſtrength of France after the late war, I ſhall here preſent the reader 
with a genuine lift of the French navy, as it was in the year 1755, only fix 
years after: the peace of Aix, by which it will appear how ſoon their naval power 
was reſtored. 


Ne Ships Names Guns Where built Age 
1 Royal Louis 120 Rochfort 1781 
Ocean 84 | 1756 
D. de Bourgogne 80 Breſt 1751 
Formidable 80 1750 
5 Foudroyant 80 Taylon 
Soleil Royale 80 B. 2ſt 1749 
Tonant 80 Toulon 1743 
Orient 80 
Algonquin 74 Canada 1753 
10 Bien Aime 74 
Centaur 74 Toulon 
Conquerant 74 Toulon 
Courageux 74 Breſt 
fort 
15 Defenſeur e 74 B 
Diademe 74 Toulon 
Entrepenant 74 Breſt 
Experience as 
Floriſſant 74 
20 Gloricux 74 


Guerriere 74 Toulon 


No- 


25 


30 


35 


. 40 


45 


50 


55 


Ships Names 


Hector 


Heros 
Intrepide 
Magnifique 
Minotaur 
Palmier 


Protecteur 


Prudent 


Redoubtable 
Robuſte 
Sceptre 
Souveraine 
Superbe 
Temmeraire 
Theſce 
La Vainqueur 
La Fortune 
Zodiaque . 
Dauphine Royal 
Ferme 
Juſte 
Achilles 
Active 
Alcide 
Altia 
St. Anne 
C. de Provence 
Belliqueux 
Bienfaiſant 
Bertine 
Bizarre 
Brilliant 
Capricieux 
Celebre 
Content 
Dragon 


L' Harlaem 


Eveillc 


Where built 
Rochfort 
Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 


Breſt 


Rochfort 
Toulon 


Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 


Breſt 
Toulon 
Rochfort 


Toulon 


Breſt 


Toulon 
Genoa 


Toulon 
Breſt 


Rochfort 
Toulon 
Toulon 


Breſt 
Rochfort 


Age 
1750 


1752 


1747 


1749 


1752 


1754 
I750 


1747 


1756 


1759 


1735 
1722 
1724 
1747 


No 


60 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


Ships Name: 
Fontaſque 
Hardi 
Hercules 
Illuſtre 
Inflexible 
Lion 

Lys 
Modeſte 


Northumberland 


St. Louis 
Opiniatre 
Orphee 
Prothee 
Raiſonable 
Sage 
Solide 
Solitaire 
Sphinx 
Triton 
Vaillaint 
D. d'Orleans 


Vengeur 


Verge du Eoſair 
Verge du 8“. 
Leopard 

St Michelle 
Warwick 

L' Agile 

Alcion 
Amphion 


Arc-en-ciel 


Fier 
Greenwich 
Himptain 
Oriflamme 
Sagitaire = 
Aquilon 
Juno 


Where built 
Toulon 
Toulon 
Breſt 
Breſt 
Rochfort 
Toulon 
Breſt 
Toulon 
England 


Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 
Breſt 
Toulon 
Toulon 


Toulon 
Toulon 


Genoa 
Genoa 
Toulon 
Breſt 
England 
Rochfort 
Toulon 


Rochfort 


Toulon 
England 
Toulon 
Toulon 


Toulon 
Havre de Grace 


1720 
1738 


1750 
1724 
1748 


1749 
1748 


1733 
1748 


Belleiſle 


Ne Ships Names 
Belleiſie 
Abenakiſe 


too Danae 
Hebe 


Favourite 
Felicite 
116 Harmonie 


Le Grand 

Malicieuſe 

Baleine 
115 Atalante 


os # \ 
Hermione 


:.;.5 i Blonde. 2.0 2 5: 


Diane 
120 Pr. Edward 
Hyene 
Ophale 
Veſtale 
* c Zephire 
125 Amethiſt 
Marechaulr 
- -  Bellone 
Cornette 
Concord 
.130 Fleur de Lys 
Licorne 
Me fiance 
Pylade 
Pomone 
135 Role 


f 
SS & * % 


— 


St. Maloes 1757 
Canada : 
Havre de Grace 1748 
Rochfortt #1749 
IATA OM 

Toulon 1741 
Havre de Grace 

Havre de Grace © 
Toulon UL TAL gogy 
Toulon 1744 
Toulon 1728 
Breſt 1752 
Breſt 1754 
Toulon 1749 
Toulon | 1749 
Toulon 12 1752 


Duc. de Choiſeul 
Chimere 
Diligente 

145 Flore 

Tripon 
Mindroe 
Oiſeau 


150 Ataliſe 
Aviſe 
Briſtol Privateer 
Cornette 
Emeraude 

155 Fidelle 
Tierce 
Bien Aimé 
Galatea 

VSGracieuſe 

160 Heroine 
Hirondelle 


Terpſichore 
Thetis 


Girlande 
M. de Morlaix 
170 Manre 
Nymphe 
Petit Cumberland 
Meſſager 


4 | * _— — a1 A 
d re © —— a 
* 4 4 py 
— — re . — ES —— — — — — — 
— — — — . TIE es 4 - — — CER PP . — 2 
—— — 3 - _ . 
— a 


— — 
— 


— — 


Oiſeau de Mer 


Mutine n3: 


Breſt 70 ö 


Breſt 
Toulon ö 
Rochfort | 
Rochfort 

Toulon eee 
Havre de Grace 1759 
Briſtol IS 
Breſt 17 
Havre de Grace 1744 
Rochfort — 1747 
Havre de Grace 1744 
Breſt P. Tu 
Toulon — 411749 
Breſt 9 178 
Toulon 2 
Breſt 1744 
Breſt e 1750 
Toulon 
Canada 1746 
Rochfort 1750 
Breſt 


Ne Ships Names 
Mignone 
175 Rhinocerat 
Bellone 
Riche 
Calypſo 
Bienfaiſant 
180 Renomme 
Chevere 
Eſcarboucle 
Oracle 
Stork 
185 Turturrelle 
uve 
D. d' Hanover 
Amaranthe 
Anemone 
190 Arc- en- ceil 
Gigine 


205 Colombe 
Roi de Pruſſe 
Monita 
Poſtillion 


Where baile Age 


Breſt ; 1747 


361 
Xebeques or Store-Ships, 


Ne Ships Names Guns Where built „ e 
Indiſcrete 24 Toulon 1731 

210 Requin 24 Toulon | 1750 
Ruſe 18 Toulon 1751 
Char'. Roy“. 60 21 
Marie 50 j 
Loire 40 

2 Serenade | 40 Breſt 
Profond | Rochfort 
Themis 22 
Naſaptime 12 ' 
Charanthe 10 8 

220 Sarcelle 6 Breſt 
Ballime 6 
Chameau 6. ; 
Elephant 5. 5 
Hermione 4 1 200 wh 

225 Penelope 25 e 
Repulſe 26 | ; 
Le Gramont 26 Se ; 
Ven 4 IEnglim Prizes | 

230 Le Barclay 20 
Le Mercure 10 
Le Lutine 36 bo 
Le Mutine 24 = 
Le Senectere 2 
Duc. de Fronſac 20 

236 Le Solcil Royal 24 


Guns 9656 which at a thouſand poundsa gun, (an 
eſtimate 1 am informed will give us the coſt of a ſhip fitted out) is 9, 656, 000L. 
The reader will perceive that much the greateſt part of this navy, was built 
after the year 1748. 
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Numb. 2. 
Paper on the rights of the two nations to Canada. 


HE French were conſtantly drove out of all parts of North-America by 

the Engliſh, who firſt diſcovered and ſeized that whole continent. They 
were even driven out of Canada itſelf in 1627, 1628, and 1629, and never had 
any right there (notwithſtanding all the pains their commiſſaries take, by many falſe 
aſſertions to make out a title) till a right was given them by Charles I. by 
the treaty of St. Germain in 1632; who thereby only ſurrendered to them, tous 
les lieux occupes en la nouvelle France, &c. All the places occupied (or ſeized) in 
New France, Acadia, or Canada, by the ſubjects of his majeſty of Great-Bri- 
tain, Now it appears from the accounts of Champlain, governor of the coun- 
try, and all others ; that the only places occupied, ſeized or poſſeſſed, in thoſe coun- 
tries, either by the French or Engliſh at that time, were Port Royal and St. Sa- 
viours in Nova Scotia, with. Tadouſſac and Quebec in Canada. The two firſt 
of theſe places they reſtored to us by the treaty of Utrecht; and for the two laſt 
they were to indemnify our ſubjects, meaning Sir David Kirk, the only lawful 
proprietor of them, to whom the King had granted them, and from whom he 
could not take them without a valuable conſideration, amounting to five thouſand 
pounds, which the Krench never paid, but ſtill owe; as appears from a memorial 
of Sir Lewis Kirk and his brother, to king Charles II. after the reſtoration, and 
many other accounts. 
By this treaty then the king gave up only thoſe places, and not the countries. 
For that reaſon he confirmed his former grants of the country of Canada the 
very next year after the treaty of St. Germain, as appears from the ſaid memo- 
rial, the words of which are, „the king of England taking notice that altho' 
the forts and caſtles according to the league were delivered up into the poſſeſſion 
of the French (eſpecially ſuch as had been erected during their poſſeſſion there- 
of) yet that his ſubjects were not to be excluded from trade or free commerce in 
thoſe regions, that were firſt diſcavered and poſſeſſed by his ſubjects, did, with 
the advice of his council, by his letters patents dated May 1 1th, 1633——Grant 
unto Sir Lewis Kirk——full privilege, not only of trade and commerce in the 
river Canada, (St. Lawrence, ſo called) and places on either ſide adjacent; but 
alſo to plant colonies, and build forts and bulwarks, wherever they ſhould think 
fit.” And not only ſo, but the king and parliament that fame year 1633, rati- 
tified and confirmed to the ſubjects of Britain, five different grants they ha. 
made both of Nova Scotia and Canada in the years 1621, 25, 27, 28, and 33, 


inſtead of ceding thoſe countries to the French — For thete reaſons Cromwell 
took 
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took Nova Scotia from them in 1654, and maintained our right to it at the 
treaty of Weſtminſter in 1655. And altho' they had a right to Nova Scotia 
given them afterwards by the treaty of Breda, yet they never had any to Canada 
nor any part of it, but the two places here mentioned. And if due enquiry is 
made, 4t will appear that they have no juſt right or title to any other part of 
North-America, unleſs we allow uſurpation and encroachment to be a right. For 
theſe reaſons Queen Anne maintained in a manifeſto in 1711, her juſt, and in- 
 Conteſteble rights to all North- America except a part yielded 10 France ====1wwhich 
was held in fief from the crown of Britain, and ought to revert to ii And the city 

„in the 22d article of their inſtructions to their repreſentatives in 
parliament, after the treaty of Utrecht, ordered that enquiry be made, why the 
French were left in poſſeſſion of Canada ? There is a great change in affairs then 
in ſo ſhort a time as ſince the treaty of Utrecht, if the French now claim twenty 
in twenty-five parts of all North-America, who then had only a right to theſe 
two places; or at moſt, no further than from the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence to Montreal, with ſome ſmall claim they may have about Lake Superior 


perhaps. 757. | 


Extra8 from a preliminary convention, propoſed by France to Great-Britain, in 1 755. 


66 H E ſubjects of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and of his Britannic Ma- 

jeſty, ſhall evacuate all the country, ſituated between the river Ohio and 
the mountains which form the limits of Virginia ; and ſhall withdraw, that is to 
fay, the French beyond the ſaid river, and the Engliſh to this fide the ſaid moun- 
tains ; ſo that all the extent of ground which lies between the ſaid river and the 
ſaid mountains, ſhall be conſidered as a neutral country, during the whole time 
that this convention ſhall laſt ; and all the conceſſions, if there ſhould be any 
ſuch made by either ſide, on the faid territory, ſhall be conſidered as null and 
of none effect *. | | 


This is a parallel caſe to the article offered by Mr. Pitt concerning the intermediate Indians, 
between our colonies and Louifiana ; and ſhews how conſonant ſuch an article would have been 
with the views of the French, 


Numb. 
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Numb. 4. 
Extratt from a memorial delivered by the duke de Mirapoix to the Britiſh Miniſtry 17 55. 


Of the LimiTs of CANADA. 


H E court of France has, in a deciſive manner rejected, and will always 

reject the propoſition which has been made by England; that 3 
coaſts of the river St. Lawrence, and the Lakes Ontario and Erie, ſhould ſerve 
as limits between the two nations It muſt be laid down as a baſis for the nego- 
tiation in regard to this article, that the river St. Lawrence is the center of Ca- 
nada. This truth is juſtified by juſt titles, by eminent writers, and by poſſeſſion, 
al chat France can agree to, after laying down this principle, which cannot 
admit of any reaſonable contradiction; is to examine in regard to this object, 
whether the reciprocal convenience of both nations, may not require in this re- 
ſpect, ſome particular arrangement in order to the fixing invariably, the reſpec- 
tive limits. The only pretext with which the Engliſh endeavour to gloſs over 
their pr: tenſions, is taken from article XV. of the treaty of Utrecht; but if all 
the expreſſions contained in this article are examined into with due attention, it 
will evidently appear, that nothing is leſs founded than the inductions, which 
the court of London would in fact draw from thence, &c. 


Numb. 5. 
The Ninteenth Article of the treaty of Utrecht. 


Owever in caſe (which God Almighty forbid) the diſſentions which have 

been laid aſleep, ſhould at any time be renewed between their ſaid royal 
majeſties, or their ſucceſſors, and break out into open war, the ſhips, merchan- 
dizes, and all the etfects, both moveable and immoveable, on both ſides, which 
ſhall be found to remain in the ports and in the dominions of the adverſe party, 
ſhall not be confiſcated or any wiſe damaged ; but the entire ſpace of ſix months, 
to be reckoned from the day of the rupture, ſhall be allowed to the ſaid ſubjects 
of cach of their Royal Majeſties, in which they may ſell the aforeſaid things, or 
any part elſe of their effects; or carry and remove them from thence whither 
they pleaſe, without any moleſtation, and retire from thence themſelves. 


Numb. 
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8 Numb. 6. 
Paper on the importance of the Newfoundland fiſhery, by Mr. Poſtlethwayte. 


1 HE French have taken every meaſure to improve their fiſheries in general 

L fince the treaty of Utrecht. They have exceedingly increaſed that to 
Newfoundland as well on the coaſt as on the Great Bank. Nor do they fiſh only 
on the Great Bank, for ſuch fiſh as are cured without drying, as the Dutch do 
in their white herring fiſhery in the open ſea ; but have had the addreſs to obtain, 
that the iſland of Cape Breton ſhould be yielded to them to fortify, and do what 
they pleaſe with; where they have been long ſtruggling to eſtabliſh another 
Dunkirk, to the ruin of the Britiſh American commerce; and where they carry 
on their dry fiſhery as well as at Placentia, But as if this was not privilege enough 


for them, we have impoliticly granted them the liberty to reſort to the very iſland of 


Newfoundland itſelf, and eref ſtages, &c. to cure and dry their fiſh, to the unſpeakable 
detriment of our fiſhery there. 

In the time of king Charles I. the French paid us a tribute for the liberty of 
curing and drying fiſh at Newfoundland, and we could deprive them of it when- 
ever we pleaſed, Of late years they have not only ceaſed to pay tribute, but, by 
their neighbourhood at Cape Breton, will oblige us to keep large garriſons as 
well at Nova Scotia as Newfoundland, if we will prevent our being ſurprized ; 
where at Newfoundland they have the liberty of the fiſhing ſeaſon equally with 
us, from Cape Bonaviſta northward to the northern point of the ſaid iſland, and 


by which they are alſo become our rivals, in a very fine ſalmon fiſhery there. The 


French are now become ſo much our competitors in this trade, and are encreaſed 
to ſuch adegree, that they employ yearly above five hundred ſail of ſhipping to 
carry on their fiſhing on the Great Bank of Newfoundland, and on the coaſt of 
that iſland ; that is in their wet and dry fiſh : hereby they have not only ſupplied 
themſelves with the fiſh they formerly took from us, but furniſh many parts of 
Spain and Italy therewith to our prodigious loſs.” 

Surely this paper proves the bad conſequences of the article on this ſubject in 
the Britiſh Memorial 


Numb. 
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Numb. 7. 
An eſtimate of the value of the Imports, &c. of our ſugar colonies. 
From the African traders in negroes. 2 445 ou 


From Ireland in beef, pork, herrings, butter, Cc. 100, 000 
From our northern colonies, in horſes, lumber, fiſh, biſcuit, 
flower, corn, &c. F 250, 000 


From the Madeira traders in wine — 80, 000 
From Great-Britain, directly in goods and merchandize 400, 000 
And they pay in Britain on their own produce, for duty, about 200, 000 
For freight 275, 000 
For commiſſion, brokerage, Se. to factors — 195, ooo 

1, 740, ooo 


And the ballance of their produce (which produce has been 
about 1, 950, ooo J. as near as we can calculate) All cen- 
ters in England, being for intereſt of money, for expences 210, 000 


of abſentees reſiding here, education of children, gover- 
nors, and other officers 


— 


I, 950, 000 


Or 114, ooo, ooo J. ſince the reſtoration. 
The value of the yearly tranſactions in this circle of trade, may be computed as 


follows : l 
By the annual produce — — 1, 950, 000 
TRL I, 740, 000 


By their annual expences and charges 
By ballance centering in England as abovementioned — 210, 000 


By ſugar and other productions re-exported —  — G6, 000 
By returns made for the ſaid re-exported goods 78 600 


—_ 


55 220, 000 


The laſt two articles Great-Britain has loſt to the French. Sure theſe eſti- 
mates ſhew how much our miniſtry were to blame for offering to reſtore the iſland 


of Guardaloupe, when their ſugar-trade ſo much exceeded ours, and when we 
G ſee 
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ſee the immenſe value of this important branch! At the time when this 
calculation was made, the French re-exported to the amount of 1, ooo, 000 /. 
The difference of encouragement between the two nations, will be ſeen from 
the following | 


Calculation of the yearly produce and expence of a great Barbadoes planter, 


Suppoſe the planter poſſeſſed of 
' of 
1000 Acres of land (with 5 wind-mills, and 3 or 4 ſugar 
works) at 20. per acre ; 20, 000 


500 Negroes at 30 J. per head — — — 15, 000 


200 Head of cattle, for work and dung at 107. — 2, 000 
40 Horſes for work and dung 201. — — 800 
20 Aſſes for Ditto at 405. — — — 40 

100 Sheep at 205. — — — — 100 

100 Hogs for Ditto at 12 5. — — — 60 

4865. 38, oo 

The buildings together with coppers, ſtills, worm-tubs, 

coolers, leaden ciſterns, wind-mill-caſes, braſſes, pots, 
drips, w s, Carts, and many other plantation uten- — 
ſils may coft 
The yearly produce, 50, oo 
ö | in 
Pots of ſugar (at Co Ib. each) 7000 at gs. —ͤä ( — 3, 150 
Rum and melaſles — I, 050 
4, 200 


N. B. If the ſugar be improved by claying, it is computed ſuch an eſtate will 
clear to the planter 330 l. over-and-above the r000/. as under. So that the 
moſt the planter gains from his eſtate is 21. 14s. per Cent. For 10001, on 


50, 000/. is but 2 J. per Cent. and 1350/7. no more than 2/1, 145. per Cent. per 
Ann. 


The 


4] - 
The Jeuly pence. 


Salaries for managers, 1 drivers, workmen, bookings £ 
town agents, doctors, farriers, Sc. f : ons 
60 Barrels of beef and poxk x 15 — * * 100 
60 Hogſheads of refuſe fiſh or herrings, Fr 300 
Flour, bread, and bacon — 
Cloaths for 500 negroes at 6s per nd” — — 150 
Oats, beans, and corn — — 300 
Lumder | Ar. nG153012 (eee mnt 210441171, 11 % 
Carpenters, ſmiths, maſons, plumbers, braſiers, weden 130 
Chiniges for — — —  , , 150 
Re —  _ o—_—, — — | - 0408 
Supply of utenſils — | — — 2380 
Supply of negroes — — — 700 
- Ditto of cattle — — — 120 
Ditto of horſes — — — cnn 160 
Ditto of aſſes — —V— — — 20 
— —. C421; V& x Re” 1, 3, 200 
Ballance to the planter — r — 1, 000 
28 4, 200 


on rich and freſh lands. 


Calculation of the BYY produce and expence of a mn French "0 rn 


Suppoſe him poſſeſſed of, 


1000 Acres of land, the charges of taking it up, &c. we willy , = 
ſay may come to 9 


200 Negroes at 30/, — — — — 6, 000 
100 Head of cattle (for work and Ns — 150 
Horſes and mules — — — 200 
Sheep, hogs, Sc. will more than e the charges of 1 
by their encreaſe +5 * 
Building implements, and utenſils of all ſorts — — 2, 000 f 
8, 500 


EZ” — 141 


3 The yearly produce; 
Pounds of Moſcovado ſugar, 420, 000 at 85. per hundred * fo 
Gallons of rum and melaſſes 21, ooo (which is gj for every 

hundred weight of ſugar) rum at 8 d. melaſſes at 4d. per 525 


_ gallon; the medium at 64. per gallon, comes to 


2 885 3 88 2, 20g 
N. B. It appears u * he French PEA * a ballance "8 
1,555 J. per Annum. by laying out 8, 5001. which is intereſt for his money at 
the rate of 18/; 55: 109. per Cent. per Annum. Formerly when the Engliſh 
planter had the like advantages, he gained 20 per Cent. and then m well 


1 intereſt. — 
on A The yearly erpenee. | p 
Salaries to managers _ — — — — 150 
Salt proviſions, beef, pork, fiſh, Ec. — — 160 
Cloaths for 200 negroes, at 105. per head — — 100 
Timber and materials for repairs — — 70 
Workmanſhip — — — — 40 
Supply of utenſils — — — 30 
Negroes (nothing) 
Cattle (nothing) : | | 
* Horſes and mules _— —  , - 40 
Expences that may be omitted —— — — 40 
5 . y 650 
Ballance to planter — — | 12 $55 
* ; ; ; | 6's : - 4 8 4 3 
f 2, 205 


N. B. That France has tranſported her people to her ſugar colonies, and given them 

a year's proviſions and land for nothing; that on Hiſpaniola cattle are bought 

1 for four, five, or ſix pieces of eight ; that timber and freſh proviſions being 
| raiſed on their own lands leſſens the expence; that negroes not being over 
x worked, they encreaſe, rather than decreaſe, and ſo do the cattle, &c, Heavy 


"articles theſe againſt cur ſugar iſlands ! 


I. 


